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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS AS A TANGIBLE 
ORGANIZATION 

By HERBERT S. HOUSTON, A.M., LL.D. 

ON THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OP THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 

Oi OME thirty years ago a young Princeton bachelor of arts 
lO received from the Johns Hopkins University the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. Last week, in the old University of 
Paris this scholar, acclaimed as a world statesman of the first 
rank, received the highest degree of that ancient seat of learn- 
ing, and, in acknowledging the academic honors he envisaged, 
in eloquent phrase, what has come to be the hope of the world — 
a league of nations. His conception of such a league, he said, 
was that it should operate as the organized moral force of the 
world. The subject that I have been asked to present to the 
American Association to-day is such a league, as a tangible 
organization. In responding to the request, let me say, at the 
outset, unless the League of Nations is a tangible organization, 
vigorous, effective, powerful, it will be but another foray in 
idealism, a filmy day dream in the land of mirage. As a dis- 
tinguished jurist of the Netherlands, M. Asser, said in the 
Hague Conference of 1907, in speaking of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration: "Instead of a Permanent Court the conven- 
tion of 1899 gave only the phantom of a court, an impalpable 
specter." In the eleven years that have elapsed since 1907, 
four have been given to the most distructive of wars and the 
world is in a far less friendly mood to-day for phantoms and 
specters than it was in 1907. 

There are those who express the fear that the President 
of the United States, the scholar honored by Princeton, Hopkins 
and the Sorbonne, is in favor of an academic ideal, rather than 
a practical one. But personally I am unable to share that view. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the President has crossed 
the seas to urge the formation of a moral entente that shall 
satisfy itself with mere pious aspirations. He could not have 
traversed, this Christmas week, the devastated wilderness that 
was northern France ; he could not have spoken to the victori- 
ous armies of the living or seen the silent camping ground of 
the great armies of the dead, and then ask the world to safe- 
guard itself against the barbaric thrust of some future Ger- 
many with an armament of fine phrases and a league of na- 
tions held together by a rope of sand. That is not only 
unreasonable, but unthinkable. In seven of his fourteen points 
the President supports a league of nations with power to re- 
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quire covenants and to enforce guarantees. Ex-President 
Taft, who has heartily endorsed the President's attendance at 
the Peace Conference has recently done Mr. Wilson the further 
service of calling renewed attention to this fact. 

In the second of the fourteen points, it is said that the high 
seas may be closed only "by international action for the en- 
dorsement of international covenants." 

In the third point equality of trade conditions is to be re- 
quired "among all nations consenting to the peace and asso- 
ciating themselves for its maintenance." 

In the fourth guarantees are to be "given and taken that 
national armanents will be reduced to the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety." 

In the eleventh it is provided that " international guarantees 
of the political and economic independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of the several Balkan States should be entered into." 

By the twelfth it is enjoined that " the Dardanelles should 
be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships and com- 
merce of all nations under international guarantees." 

In the thirteenth it is required that Poland shall be secured 
" a free passage to the sea," and " political and economic inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by in- 
ternational covenants." 

In the fourteenth it is said that a "general association of 
nations must be formed under specific covenants for the pur- 
pose of affording material guarantees of political independence 
and territorial integrity to great and small States alike." 

Manifestly a league of nations able to perform such func- 
tions and to secure such results must be a tangible organiza- 
tion. A convention to establish such a league has been drafted 
by a group of able jurists and publicists, headed by a distin- 
guished citizen of Batlimore. The Honorable Theodore Mar- 
burg. And a general plan for such a league has been adopted 
by the League to Enforce Peace within the past few weeks. As 
this plan is probably the most definite that has thus far been 
formed I shall undertake to describe briefly some of its most 
salient features. To begin with it proposes a league that shall 
have the organization requisite to safeguard the world's peace 
and to perform the work of the world that needs to be done 
internationally. It provides for legislative, executive, judicial 
and administrative agencies. These are to be parts of a tan- 
gible international roganization. It is proposed that these parts 
shall be operative continuously, making of the league a going 
concern to render service of such value that membership in it 
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will be sought and prized. Consider for a moment the dozen 
new nations that are to be formed at the Peace Conference. 
Clearly they can not be left to shift for themselves, any more 
than Cuba could after the Spanish war. Their formation 
creates the responsibility of studying and guiding them and 
that is an international job that must be done internationally 
by a League of Nations. The plan of the League to Enforce 
Peace recommends : 

An administrative organization for the conduct of affairs of common 
interest for the protection and care of backward regions and international- 
ized places and such matters as have been jointly administered before and 
during the war. We hold that this object must be attained by methods and 
through machinery that will insure both stability and progress, preventing 
on the one hand any crystallization of the status quo that will defeat the 
force of healthy growth and change, and providing on the other hand a 
way by which progress may be secured and the necessary change affected 
without recourse to war. 

And further recommendations in the plan, in addition to 
courts with the combined economic and military power of the 
league behind them, call for a representative congress to formu- 
late and codify rules of international law and "an executive 
body, able to speak with authority and to act in case the peace 
of the world is endangered." Of course, this plan has not pre- 
sumed to work out all of the details of these various inter- 
national agencies for that is the task of the Peace Conference. 
But it does boldly propose and provide for a tangible organiza- 
tion that shall undertake to safeguard peace and do the inter- 
national work the world has to do? Much of this work is a 
direct outcome of the war. It is an essential part of the victory 
of democracy. 

If Jefferson was right in putting into the forefront of our 
Declaration that all peoples have "certain inalienable rights" 
such as "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness" — and we 
believed that so stoutly that we sent two million men across the 
ocean to fight for it — then the peace to be established must 
make these rights secure for all nations, small and great. And 
it is manifest that among these rights are the fundamental 
commercial rights of access to the sea and access to food and 
to basic raw materials. Without these rights no nation can, 
for long, have life or liberty or happiness. If these rights, 
particularly for the new nations to be formed, are to be granted 
and guaranteed, a league of nations must have some clearly 
defined and adequately equipped agencies for these purposes. 
Happily these are already in existence — at least in part — in 
connection with the Supreme War Council at Versailles. The 
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International Shipping Board offers a good illustration. Then 
the urgent need arose for getting our army to France with the 
utmost speed, the Shipping Board saw to it that 60 per cent, 
of the vessels needed were obtained from the merchant marine 
of Great Britain. The important matter of getting food both 
to the armies and to the non-combatant among the Allies was 
taken care of by this International Shipping Board. Had it 
not been for the effective way in which the board used the avail- 
able shipping facilities of the Allies, it is difficult to see how the 
war could have been won. Now some such International 
Shipping Board, as an agency of the League of Nations, could 
see to it that basic raw materials, which had been allocated 
among the nations by an International Kaw Materials Board, 
were speedily and effectively distributed. Through these two 
boards, as adjuncts to the League of Nations, the administra- 
tive work of insuring nations access to the seas and to a proper 
proportion of raw materials could be provided for. 

An International Clearing House has been proposed as an 
essential piece of machinery for the service of commerce in any 
world organization that would follow the war. An able 
Chicago banker, John J. Arnold, a man who is considered a 
master of international exchange, has long urged the desira- 
bility of such a clearing house. It could settle balances be- 
tween nations just as our modern clearing houses now settle 
balances between banks in the cities in which they are located. 
When George B. Cortelyou was Secretary of the Treasury in 
President Roosevelt's Cabinet, he proposed that International 
Gold Certificates might be secured by gold deposits made by 
the various commercial nations and that these certificates could 
be used in settling trade balances, thus avoiding the delay and 
danger of transporting the actual gold. The Federal Reserve 
Banking System might serve as a model for an international 
banking system to accomplish the purpose which Secretary 
'Cortelyou had in mind. If this took the form of an inter- 
national clearing house, in which each nation should make 
deposits of gold, in direct proportion to the volume of its 
foreign trade, it is manifest that a piece of powerful inter- 
national machinery would be established that could perform 
prompt and important service for the League of Nations. As 
an illustration, if a nation sought to make war in defiance of 
its pledge to seek adjudication of its differences before the 
courts of the league, it would as an automatic penalty, forfeit 
its gold deposited with the International Clearing House and 
also its trade rights and privileges as a member of the League 
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of Nations. The procedure and penalty would be similar to 
the suspension and expulsion of a member from the Stock Ex- 
change. Such a clearing house, therefore, would be an agency 
to aid in preventing war, and, what is of greater importance, 
it would be a powerful agency to aid in promoting peace; and 
that is true of all the other international commercial agencies 
that might develop in connection with the League of Nations. 
Their advantage would be so great — in fact so vital — to every 
nation that it is hard to believe they would be surrendered 
except as a final resort in a desperate situation. 

An international food board — such as the one Mr. Hoover 
and the Food Controllers of the Allied Nations have virtually 
constituted, might be an essential part of the League of Na- 
tions. Its existence would be based on the broad humani- 
tarian ground that the world must be fed. It appears that all 
the civilized parts of the world now believe that this is ade- 
quate ground for international action, and if it be once con- 
ceded that the duty of feeding the world rests upon the world 
as a whole, then it is clear that this duty can be discharged, 
much more fully and much less expensively, through a shipping 
board acting for the League of Nations than by the independent 
action of nations separately. Associated with the board could 
be the International Institute of Agriculture, which was formed 
at Rome some years ago by Mr. David Lubin and which had 
begun to render a service of the most far-reaching value to all 
countries, when its work was interrupted by the great war. 
And associated in this same field, although occupying more dis- 
tinctly a field of charitable service, should be an International 
Red Cross. This organization under the Geneva Convention 
sprang from the impulse that the human service of succor in 
emergencies should pay no heed to national boundary lines. 
This has continued to be the fixed policy of the Red Cross, 
although for organization purposes it has established itself in 
many countries and limited itself to their geographical bound- 
aries, but this international war has thrown into such high 
relief the international character of Red Cross service it would 
seem to be a natural and inevitable development that the 
organization should become avowedly and definitely inter- 
national. 

It is not improbable that an International Chamber of Com- 
merce might become an essential factor in the League of Na- 
tions. In some countries the Chambers of Commerce have 
official status and connection with their respective govern- 
ments. And whether they had such connection or not they 
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could become a powerful agency for mobilizing good will among 
the nations, by the accepted give-and-take spirit of business, 
by the development of an established policy of fair dealing, 
under which trade discriminations would disappear, and by con- 
sciously weaving the bands of commerce into bands of peace. 

Such an International Chamber of Commerce is already in 
existence, and it had a largely attended convention in Paris in 
the summer of 1914, shortly before the war broke out. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has appointed a 
committee " To make a study of the question of the reconven- 
ing of the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
at the earliest time that it is judged expedient." Edward A. 
Filens, of Boston, who was a member of this committee not 
long ago expressed in this fashion what is doubtless the general 
view of American business : " It will not do to leave to tradi- 
tional diplomacy and to ever-changing cabinets and govern- 
ments alone the handling of those business difficulties which 
will menace the successful conduct of international trade and 
threaten the durable peace of the world." The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, representing the organized 
business of the nation, is squarely behind the proposal for a 
League of Nations and will unquestionably support the creation 
of international agencies that will make the league effective. 

Of course the Postal Union is already an international 
organization. It would naturally be taken over by a league of 
nations. The controlling idea in the organization of the new 
world is interdependence and the essential factor in interde- 
pendence is communication. Following the post, by ship and 
coach and train, came the telegraph by land and sea, the tele- 
phone and then, as a capping achievement, the wireless. With 
these distributive means of communication the productive 
means also multiplied — the printing presses, typewriting ma- 
chines and all manner of mechanical devices — and all these 
means of quick communication have geographical boundaries 
no more than have the winds of heaven. Their control must 
be international and the Postal Union is undoubtedly capable 
of important developments. 

The cables in particular offer a field for international de- 
velopment of the most far-reaching character. Great Britain 
has demonstrated the incalculable service and value of using 
them for quick and cheap communication. Through her con- 
trol of cables she has held her far-flung empire in the mighty 
mesh of friendly understanding — -the most powerful bond of 
union the world has yet discovered. And a league of nations, 
made up of self-governing democracies, will surely find, as in the 
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past, the cable and the wireless, agencies of tremendous power 
in weaving that fabric of common understanding that will be a 
sure basis of peace. This international power of quick com- 
munication might well be likened to the force of publicity the 
President had in mind at the Sorbonne, when he said: 

Just a little exposure will settle most questions. If the Central Pow- 
ers had dared to discuss the purposes of this war for a single fortnight it 
never would have happened; and if, as should be, they were forced to 
discuss for a year the war would have been inconceivable. 

One of the strongest arguments for these various inter- 
national agencies, as I have pointed out, is that they are essen- 
tial to enable the world to do the international work that must 
be done. But the very doing of this work, as part of an or- 
ganized League of Nations, would lessen the danger of war 
and be preventive in the best sense, by removing the causes of 
war. That is only one of the essential purposes which the 
organization of these various international agencies would ac- 
complish. Another great purpose would be the use of these 
agencies in developing and applying economic pressure as a 
sanction to place behind the world courts which a League of 
Nations would establish. If the members of the league realize 
that they would at once forfeit the incalculable service which 
these agencies would render them the moment they undertook to 
go to war rather than to courts for the adjudication of their 
differences, it is reasonable to believe that they would go with 
their differences to courts. If they failed to do so the economic 
pressure that could be at once applied would prove practically 
irresistible. This is not the ordinary trade boycott and must 
not be confused with it. Instead a nation would be bringing 
economic pressure upon itself by breaking its pledge to other 
nations and thus forfeiting its standing and membership in the 
league. Among other things it would forfeit its free use of the 
seas. Right here is a limitation in President Wilson's an- 
nounced view in regard to the freedom of the seas that is often 
overlooked. In his oft-quoted statement of the war aims of 
the United States, made in an address to Congress, January 8, 
1918, he declared that one of our aims was " absolute freedom 
of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike 
in peace and war," and then he added this significant qualifica- 
tion " except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by 
international action for the enforcement of international cove- 
nants." This exception offers a wide range for the effective 
employment of economic pressure. The seas are the great 
highways of commerce. In times of peace they are open to the 
commerce of the world, but a League of Nations, in spreading 
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its control over the seas, could properly limit their use to the 
nations that observe the rules and regulations of the league. 
During the war the seas have been closed in whole to the com- 
merce of Germany, through the international action of the 
Nations of the Entente; and this action was taken in order to 
enforce "international covenants" because of treaties broken 
and public laws spurned by Germany and her allies. The result 
was economic pressure of the most drastic character. The 
ocean-born commerce of the central nations was not merely 
reduced but destroyed. Their ships were interned in hostile 
ports throughout the world and these, of course, were all actions 
of war in time of war. Manifestly, should the freedom of the 
seas be abridged by the joint action of a League of Nations 
to enforce "international covenants" against the nation that 
had broken a covenant, the resulting economic pressure would 
be of overwhelming severity. No nation, however powerful, 
could withstand it for a long period; especially when many 
kinds of economic pressure were being applied at the same time 
through all the other international agencies that have been 
described. 

It would appear therefore that the doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas is really merged in the larger proposal for the 
organization of a League of Nations and Earl Grey of Falloden, 
together with other English statesmen of authority, has made 
statements which indicate that this is their view ; and assuredly 
it would seem that a League of Nations of which three such 
maritime powers as Great Britain, France and the United 
States were members — nations that have fought in a common 
cause to gain the victory over autocracy — might be entrusted 
with the international control of the seas. 

The organization and control of the international work of 
the world by a League of Nations would make the league, from 
the beginning, an instrumentality of service which would gain 
for it respect and power. The inherent weakness of the 
Hague conventions, as all the world now agrees, was that they 
were not supported by any international organization having 
the power to give them effect. This weakness should not mark 
the league to be formed at the Peace Table. Instead it should 
be given the power to work surely and steadily toward peace, 
by lessening the causes of war. This, in the fulness of time, 
will result in a world accustomed to the orderly processes of 
peace and accustomed to the orderly processes of law, as de- 
veloped in world courts. That is a great dream — but it has 
possessed the mind and heart of the free peoples of the world 
and they long to have it come true. 



